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and he talked about It constantly, unmindful of'the
fact that the cruel destiny that was shaping its bloody
course had also marked him for death*

Early during the war he saw some verses that made
a deep impression on him. They were called "In the
Ambulance," and related to the experience of a wounded
soldier. He learned them by heart, and he never tired
of repeating them. They ran like this:

"Two rows of cabbages;

Two of curly greens;
Two rows of early peas;
Two of kidney-beans.'"

That's what he's muttering,

Making such a song,
Keeping all the chaps awake

The whole night long.

Both his legs arc shot away,

And his head is light,
So he keeps on muttering

All the blessed night:

uTwo rows of cabbages;
Two of curly greens;
Two rows of early peas,
And two of kidney-beans"

It was Prohman's intense feeling about the war; that]
led him to produce "The Hyphen/' Its rejection by the
public hurt him unspeakably. Yet he regarded the
fate of the play as just one more phase of the big game
of life. He smiled and went his way.

The rheumatism ^ill oppressed him, but he turned
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